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4 — Memoirs of the Campaign of the North Western Army of the 
United States, A. D. 1812 ; in a Series of Letters address- 
ed to the Citizens of the United States. With an Appen- 
dix containing a brief Sketch of the Revolutionary Services 
of the Author. By William Hull, late Governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, and Brigadier General in the Service 
of the United States. 8vo. pp. 240. Boston. True & Green. 
1824. 
Most of our readers remember the principal events of the disas- 
trous campaign, to which this work relates, and the decision of the 
court martial by which General Hull was tried. This officer has 
always considered his case as standing in a very unfair and partial 
light before the public, and has at last brought forward what he 
deems a correct detail of all the transactions pertaining to his con- 
nexion with the army. We have no disposition to take any part 
in the controversy between General Hull and his opponents, nor 
to revive a subject, which, for the credit of the country, had better 
be forgotten than remembered ; yet if we are to judge simply by 
the public documents collected and published in these memoirs, we 
must draw the conclusion unequivocally, that he was required by 
the general government to do what it was morally and physically 
impossible that he should do, that he was surrounded by difficulties 
which no human agency could conquer, and, in short, whatever 
may have been his mistakes of judgment in any particular move- 
ment, he deserved not the unqualified censure inflicted on him by 
the court martial. The trial was evidently conducted without a 
full knowledge of all the testimony in his favor ; important docu- 
ments in the public offices he could not then obtain ; they are now 
published, and throw new light on the subject. 

The precipitancy with which war was declared, the total want 
of preparation, and the deficiency of means, afford an apology no 
doubt to the general government for not providing an immediate 
and adequate defence for the north western frontier ; but it is an 
extremely hard case, that an officer should suffer in consequence of 
the neglect of higher powers. General Hull has no right to com- 
plain, that his orders were not sufficiently clear and explicit ; but 
he has a right to complain, that he was ordered to defend a long 
line of frontier, and invade an enemy's possessions, without being 
provided with means to effect such an enterprise ; and above all 
has he a right to complain, that he was formally condemned by 
a grave military tribunal for the issue of unfortunate events, as mor- 
tifying to him in themselves as they could possibly be to any other 
person less interested, and over which he had no control. We aim 
not to defend General Hull ; his defence must rest on his book ; 
let it be conceded that he was guilty of mistakes, the question still 
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recurs, and it is one of vital consequence to the party accused, 
whether these mistakes may not in the main be very easily traced 
to his circumstances, to his confident expectation of aid from go- 
vernment, which he never received, and of cooperation with other 
branches of the army, which never took place, and without both of 
which there was no possibility of his effecting what was required 
of him. The public documents and letters published by him an- 
swer this question decidedly in the affirmative, and ought to pro- 
duce an impression on the public mind at least, far different from 
that left by the decision of the court martial. 

In addition to their personal bearing, these memoirs contain many 
facts of historical value, relating to the last war. The appendix 
speaks of the author's services in the revolution. 



5. — A Communication on the Improvement of Government ; read 
before the American Philosophical Society, at a Meet- 
ing attended by General Lafayette, Oct. 1st, 1824. By 
Charles J. Ingersoll. 12mo. pp. 24. Philadelphia. A. 
Small. 1824. 
It has grown to be a favorite occupation with scholars and poli- 
ticians to watch the progress of society and governments, arts and 
institutions, to talk of the influence of one on another, and of their 
combined effect on the human character, and to contemplate the 
changes and grand achievements, which are to mark the features of 
coming ages. The mind has taken this direction in modern times. 
Three centuries ago, who tasked himself to dream or inquire what 
would be the state of the world at this day ? Who traced existing 
principles to ultimate results, or predicted from new discoveries in 
science, or a new step in political advancement, what mysteries of 
nature would be revealed, or what magnificent political fabrics 
would be reared at any future period ? The art of printing arose 
as a second sun on the world ; it spread the light of intellect and 
truth, and recorded the progress of knowledge on pages open to the 
inspection of all mankind. The acquirements of genius, and the dis- 
coveries of accident have been preserved ; data have thus been ac- 
cumulated ; experiments have been tried and their results noted, 
and each link in the chain, in any stage of its increase, may be seen 
by itself, and compared with the others. Hence it is, that the past 
affords some insight into the future ; there is uniformity in nature, 
and the machinery which moves society is at different times simi- 
larly affected by similar causes. This is the foundation of the pro- 
phetic tendency, which the speculations of thinking men are taking 
at the present day. It is pleasing to range in the uncertainty of 
the future, and mould things according to our liking, to build up a 



